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lexfjlaitaturu  Note 


k  /iis  booHfi'i  is  tfie  oaf  come  of  an 
*^-  address  recently  delivered  to  ifie 
members  of  ifie  Cdariered  Accountants 
cTtudents  Association  of  Ontario  by 
mr.  George  Gdwards,  'F.C.A.,  of  ^o; • 
onto.  IJlr.  Hdwards  is  one  of  the  best 
/cnown  and  at  tde  same  time  one  of  t/ie 
most  fiberaf  and  broad  minded  of  our 
Canadian  accountants.  9{is  lemaris 
on  a  subject  of  so  mucfi  interest  and,  at 
tde  present  time,  of  so  mucfi  dispute 
among  public  accountants  wiff  be  a 
welcome  addition  fo  our  professional 
literature. 

^He  lecture  was  given  before  an 
audience  of  students,  and  it  is,  t6ere- 
fore,  not  unnatural  that  some  consider^ 
able  portion  of  tfje  booklet  is  devoted 
to  i He  problems  wHicH  confront  a  student. 
^His,  fiowever,  adds  to  ratHer  tSan  de* 
tracts  from  t6e  value  of  tHe  boolclet. 

Tronic  Q.  cTHort, 

iVonorari/  Stcrttarq 
'ZoTonto, 

IKarch,  1915. 
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Professional  Ethics 


HfhicH  ''*  "'•'  name  generally  given  to  the  science  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  Is  the  Investi- 
gation of  human  character  and  conduct  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  or 
txhibit  certain  general  principles  known  as  moral  principles.  Men  in 
general  characterize  their  own  conduct  and  i'  aracter  and  that  of  other 
men  by  saying  that  it  is  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  it  is  the  meaning  and  scope  of  these  adjectives  in  their  relation 
to  human  conduct  that  Ethics  investigates. 

It   is   sometimes   defined   as  The   Science  of  Conduct.     Our  moral 

consciousness  is  constantly  leading  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  right 
thing  to  do  under  any  given  set  of  circumstances.  But  too  often  men 
instead  of  first  of  all  considering  what  that  right  course  of  conduct  is 
and  secondly  adopting  It — reverse  the  process,  that  is  to  say  they  first 
adopt  a  course  of  conduct  and,  secondly,  endeavor  to  find  justification 
for  It  by  perverting  the  moral  consciousness.  It  becomes  necessary 
therefore  to  offer  some  general  rules  as  to  matters  upon  which  there 
is  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  pervert  the  moral  consciousness,  and  these 
rules,  usually  applicable  to  classes  of  people  pursuing  like  avocations 
or  having  something  in  common,  are  termed  Codes  of  Ethics,  or  Ethical 
Codes. 

Professional  ^^'hen  we  speak  of  Ethics  In  their  applicability  to 
Ethics  °^^  professional   life,  we   mean   those  standards  of 

right  conduct  and  motive  which  should  ever  actu- 
ate us  in  the  relations  we  sustain  with  others,  and  In  an  especial  sense 
with  those  who  employ  us  and  rely  upon  us,  and  with  our  brother 
practitioners. 

Codes  of  •■^  "code  of  ethics"  so  called  is  an  effort,  always  more  or 
Ethics      '^"^"   futile,   to   define   in   exact   language,   what   constitutes 

good  professional  conduct,  and  the  difficulty  about  most  of 

these  codes  is  that  they  are  accepted  only  with  certain  mental  reser- 
vations, according  perhaps  to  the  particular  temptation  to  transgress 
with  which  the  individmil  may  be  assailed.  He  is  prepared  to  accept 
any  of  the  so  called  "codos"  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  call  for  any 
rectification  of  his  own  practices,  bu:  where  they  appear  to  have  too 
personal  an  application,  serious  doubts  are  apt  to  arise  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  codt . 

Codes  of  ethics  have  for  the  most  part  been  prepared  by  people 
who  have  felt  themselves  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of  other  people,  and 
the  code  is  Intended  chiefly  for  the  good  of  those  other  people.  It  is 
therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  shotild  be  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  shoiild  he  in  P'.'.rh  a  Code 
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But  if  there  are  differences  of  opinion  upon  details  all  codes  by 
comparison  will  disclose  points  of  agreement  or  practical  agreement, 
and  in  so  far  as  these  are  generdly  recognized  we  may  profit  by  them 
and  seek  to  mould  our  own  motives  and  actions  accordingly. 

Just  as  we  say  that  an  accountant  must  be  well  grounded  in  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  principles;  of  bookkeeping  before  he  can 
hope  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  many 
and  intricate  accounting  problems  which  present  themselves  for  his 
consideration,  so  before  we  endeavor  to  specifly  by  means  of  a  Code  of 
Ethics  what  should  be  our  course  in  dealing  with  this,  that  or  the  other 
Intricate  Ethical  problem,  we  would  do  well  to  go  to  the  fountain  head 
for  an  actuating  principle  so  fundamental  and  comprehensive  that 
once  we  become  well  grounded  in  it,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
applying  that  principle  to  every  Ethical  problem  that  confronts  us. 


all  Codes  of 
Ethics 


Foundation  of  Whether,  therefore,  you  accept  or  do  not  accept 
Bible  teaching  as  a  matter  of  faith,  we  can  agree 
that  there  is  no  better  authority  on  Ethics  extant, 
for  it  is  there  that  we  Qnd  the  Golden  Rule — 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,"  which  if  we  well  and  truly  observe  and  seek  to  test  thereby  all 
Codes,  so  called,  of  Professional  Ethics,  will  solve  every  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  relating  to  conduct  or  practice.  And  wherever  we  deservedly 
experience  difficulties  it  will  be  because  we  have  lost  sight  for  the 
moment  of  this  foundation  principle  of  all  Ethics. 

Everyone  may  have  Ethics.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  professional 
men,  as  we  understand  the  term.  Men  and  women,  youth  and  age, 
riches  and  poverty,  employer  and  employed — to  none  is  there  denied  the 
privilege  of  regulating  their  relationships  with  those  of  their  class,  or 
with  those  of  some  other  class  so  that  they  will  merit  respect  and 
confidence. 


"Good  Ethics  is 
Good  Kusiness" 


The  Ethics  of  the  grocer  or  the  butcher  are 
as  capable  of  recognition  as  the  Ethics  of 
the  lawyer  or  the  doctor,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  less  intricate  or  artificial  than  those  that  are  popularly 
supposed  to  hedge  about  the  professional  n\an,  they  are  the  more  read- 
ily comprehended  and  appreciated.  But  both  the  professional  and  the 
non-professional  man  come  to  realize  sooner  or  later  that  Good  Ethics 
is  Good  Business  and  likely  to  form  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
!.um  total  of  business  prosperity.  And,  per  contra.  Ethics  of  the  doubt- 
ful variety — if  they  can  be  properly  called  Ethics — are  likely  to  con- 
stitute a  heavy  overhead  charge  or  at  least  a  serious  contingent 
liability. 

The  most  serious  menace  to  our  professional  relationships  lies  in 
the  belief  cherished  by  some,  that  there  is  no  real  violation  of  the 
Code  unless  one  is  caught  at  it.  The  most  dangerous  criminal  is  he 
who  has  been  successful  in  concealing  his  misdeeds  and  still  retains  the 

ciir.gui.se  of  an  honest  man.     So  in  a  lesser  degree  the  professional  man 
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Mho  yields  to  the  temptation  to  take  a  ihiince  because  the  probability 
or  (1<  toction  is  slight,  becon.es  an  unworthy  member  of  his  Guild,  and 
I. .it  enlilled  to  held  up  his  iiead  with  hone.st  men. 

Written  or  •^"  '•-t''i<'al  rodes  are  said  to  be  written  or  unwritten. 
The  authorities  are  not  at  all  clear  as  to  what  an  un- 
written code  may  contain,  so  for  want  of  a  better 
delinition  I  think  we  may  say  that  It  is  the  insUnetive 

sense  or  unconscious  recogniticn  of  right  wliioh  is  inherent  to  all  right 

thinking  people. 


Unwritten 
Codes 


"Crihhinit"as 
an  Example 


It  will  be  premised  that  all  whom  I  now  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  belong  to  that  class 
and  will  have  no  difTu  iilty  in  differentiating  be- 
tween what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  all  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  life.  As  prospective  candidates  for  examination,  for  in- 
stance, you  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  "Cribbing"  is  not  right,  but 
wrong,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  rule  of  the  Institute  is  required 
(although  one  exists)  to  keep  you  from  offending  in  that  particular. 
Not  everyone  however  can  say  that  at  school  he  was  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  discover  what  the  boy  next  to  him  had  for  an  answer,  and 
thought  he  was  doing  nothing  wron<;.  The  fact  that  a  few  years  later 
there  Is  no  inclination  to  profit  by  such  tactics,  indicates  the  develop- 
ment of  one's  Ethical  perceptions,  and  whether  ho  refrains  from  the 
practice  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  or  because  it  is  against  the 
rules,  will  indicate  whether  he  is  giving  recognition  to  the  unwritten 
code  or  to  the  written  code. 

H 


ow  a 


Written  Code 
is  Formed 


It  must  be  clear,  therefore,  that  the  written  code 
or  rule  against — we  will  say — "cribbing".  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  effort  of  some  one  having  more 
or  less  authority  plus  experience,  to  define  what 
Is  right  In  one  specific  ca.se  or  under  one  particular  set  of  conditions  or 
circumstances.  That  being  so,  we  have  only  to  make  a  schedule  or 
list  of  all  the  circumstances  simple  or  complex  which  may  confront  one 
upon  the  toilsome  journey,  and  frame  a  rule  of  conduct  applicable  to 
each  item  in  the  .schedule,  and  we  shall  have  a  complete  written  code 
of  Ethics.  It  sounds  very  simple  and  easy,  but  none  of  our  Code 
makers  have  thus  far  more  than  touched  the  fringe  of  his  task. 

The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  such  attempt  is  to  empha- 
size a  few  special  directions  in  which  frail  humanity  .strays  from  the 
narrow  path,  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of  somebody  else  to  the 
deviation.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  high  Ethical  standards  that  pre- 
vail in  the  various  professional  circles  of  to-day,  that  written  codes 
should  be  so  iiieagre  in  extent,  while  for  all  the  rest,  the  unwritten 
code  or  one's  own  inherent  sense  of  right  is  assumed  to  serve  every 
needful  purpose. 


Ethics  of 


Therefore,  in  dismissing  for  the  present  the  subject 


Accountants  "''  "'^  unwritten  code,  let  me  emphasize  its  funda- 
'■ mental  application  to  every  word  or  act  of  our  pro- 
fessional life,   and  whether  it  finds  expression  in  the  laneuase  of  the 
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Golden  R\ile.  or  in  thp  more  modern  phraseology  "Put  yourself  in  the 
other  fellow's  place"  or  "Consider  how  you  would  like  it  if  the  boot 
were  on  the  other  foot,"  or  "KiRht  for  right's  sake";  in  the  recoRnition 
of  this  great  principle  will  be  found  the  foundation  for  every  written 
rode  of  Ethics  worthy  of  the  name. 

Coming  now  to  consider  tlie  ethics  of  our  own  Ci  i  t  In  a  pro- 
fessional sense.  1  feel  that  i-o  soon  as  any  of  us  begin  to  .  -a,  e  rules  for 
anyone  else  we  open  up  endless  opportunities  for  differences  of  view. 
Whether,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  or  not  when  we  get 
down  to  details,  we  may  at  least  hope  that  we  shall  add  something  to 
our  previous  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  special  applic- 
ability to  ourselves  as  accountants. 

Most  of  you  are  at  the  present  time  tilling  positions  of  trust  and 
confidence  with  some  employer,  and  therefore  we  may  fairly  refer  to 
standards  of  conduct  applicable  to  your  special  class  of  cases.  My 
first  reference  will  be  to  the  confidential  nature  of  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  you  and  your  employer  whether  he  be  a  Char- 
tered Accountant  or  a  merchant  or  a  banker. 

This  confidential  relationship  is  emphasized  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  otDce  of  a  public  accountant 
than  in  a  mercantile  office,  for  the  reason  that 
the  audit  clerk's  passport  to  confidence  la  the 
employer's  reputation  for  trustworthiness.  When  my  clerks  present 
themselvef;  at  the  counting  house  of  a  client,  the  client  says  in  effect, 
Mr.  Edwards  trusts  these  men,  and  I  trust  Mr.  Edwards,  therefore  I 
disclose  my  affairs  to  them  with  the  confidence  that  they  are  being 
disclosed  to  him,  and  no  one  else.  Your  moral  consciousness  will  tell 
you  that  the  information  you  derive  does  not  belong  to  you,  and  is  not 
given  to  you,  but  in  trust  for  your  employer,  quite  in  the  same  sense 
as  if  you  were  given  a  deposit  to  carry  to  the  bank.  The  infraction  ot 
this  rule  requiring  a  confidential  relationship  to  be  maintained,  may  be 
due  to  thoughtlessness  only,  indicating  the  necessity  for  cultivating  the 
habit  of  reflection,  and  the  exercise  of  deliberate  judgment  after  due 
reflection,  so  that  you  may  determine  for  yourself  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  when  the  question  under  consideration  is  that  of  con- 
fidential knowlf  '  -"  .And  in  proportion  as  you  are  able  to  arrive  at  a 
sound   condi;  thouf   having  to   seek   justification   in   your   moral 

consciotisness  i.,.  jiiie  doubtful  act  done  or  committed,  to  that  extent 
have  yoi.  laid  the  foundation  for  a  soiuid  decision  in  other  matters  of 
moment. 

To  a  young  man  taking  on  confidential  relationships,  understood  as 
such,  for  the  first  time,  the  obligations  so  assumed  are  likely  to  be  more 
irksome  than  later  on.  What  seems  an  effort  at  the  outset  becomes  a 
habit  in  due  course,  and  eventually  a  fixed  principle,  and  when  that 
stage  has  been  reached  no  inducement  however  great  could  accomplish 
a  departure  from  it. 

The  obligations  of  confidential  relationships  extend  quite  as  much 
to  the   preservation   in   places  of   security  of   documentary   matter.      I 
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im 


knew  of  an  instance  perhaps  fifteen  yoars  aco  where  a  young  man, 
doing  his  work  aa  a  stenographer,  untiilnkingly  left  important  con- 
fidential information  exposed  on  a  desk  adjoining.  It  was  abstracted 
by  parties  to  whom  it  proved  of  great  value  and  by  whom  it  was  used 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  owners  of  th<'  Information.  Tliat  young 
man  was  quite  incapable  of  bitrayin);  a  conlidence  by  disclosing  infor- 
mation, but  by  not  safeguardin;;  that  information  in  its  written  form 
equal  or  perhaps  greater  harm  was  done. 

Ethical  consideration  of  the  cirrumstancc s  takes  account  of  the 
possible  result  to  others  of  carelessness  or  negligence,  for  many  of  the 
things  we  do  or  neglect  to  do  are  wrong,  not  in  themselves  necessarily, 
but  only  aa  they  injure  others,  and  the  wrong  thus  committed  becomes 
greater  in  proportion  as  we  become  powerle.'^.s  to  repair  the  wrong. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  betrayal  of  confidence  be  the  result  of  care- 
lessness or  design,  or  whether  it  be  active  or  passive,  the  offence,  judged 
by  the  consequences,  is  equally  grave,  and  we  should  always  be  on  the 
alert  so  that  we  may  continue  to  be  worthy  of  confidence  In  this 
respect. 

Dependability  '"  ^^^  second  place.  I  would  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  of  being  found  dependable  in  your 
relations  with  your  employer  or  with  his  clients.  .\  thoroughly  depend- 
able young  man  will  ever  meet  with  the  ap;  reciation  he  deserves.  De- 
pendability, or  more  often  the  lack  of  it,  is  a  characteristic  that 
impresses  itself  upon  others. 

If  you  have  an  appointment  keep  it.  If  the  appointment  is  for  a 
definite  moment  of  time  Itf  on  time.  If  others  have  done  you  the 
honor  of  relying  upon  you,  show  that  you  ran  be  relied  upon. 

Dependability  if  cultivated  is  a  path  of  ro.sea  and  comfort  com- 
pared with  the  contrary  course.  As  a  boy  filling  a  junior  position  in 
a  large  mercantile  house  I  had  the  lesson  drilled  into  nie  in  a  very 
striking  way.  Our  (  hief  came  into  the  counting  hot!se  one  day  and 
said  in  my  hearing  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  niakt  was  to  call  at  twelve 
o'clock.  He  added:  "Mr.  Blake  Is  a  wonderful  man,  I  have  never 
known  hlin  to  be  a  moment  late."  Naturally  every  clerk  in  the  office 
watched  the  clock — an  accurate  timekeeper — and  a:,  it  struck  the 
hour  Mr.  Blake  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  Tt  seemed  almost 
uncanny  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  never  lost  the  s  nificance  of  that 
incident.  That  a  distinguished  man  like  Mr.  Blake,  upon  whose  con- 
ven  ence  in  the  matter  of  time,  any  who  knew  him  would  gladly  wait, 
should  be  so  scrupulous  in  the  fulfilment  of  even  an  unimportant 
appointment  that  he  would  time  his  movements  by  seconds,  opened  up 
to  me  a  vista  of  opportunity.  I  realized  as  a  boy  and  have  endeavored — 
imperfectly  it  is  true-  to  give  to  the  quality  of  Dependability  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  particular  Code  that  I  would  both  preach  and  practise. 

i  know  a  professional  accountant  whose  steady  habit  is  to  promise 
soiuethir.g  "to-morrow."  Those  w.th  whom  he  is  associated  have  learn- 
ed that  "to-morrow"  means  "soi  \e  futur-'  time,"  or  "never." 
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I  know  nipn — nieiiibers  of  Important  ronunlttees-  who  make  thp 
fiillilnipnt  of  their  responsibilities  u  matter  of  conscience,  and  if  pre- 
vented from  atlendlnR  a  meetlnc,  are  careful  to  send  reKrets  and 
explanations.  I  also  know  men-  niembers  of  the  same  conimlttees — 
who  apparently  are  devoid  of  any  such  sense  of  responsibility.  Often 
their  thoughtlessness  causes  their  coUeaKues  the  loss  of  precious  time — 
the  most  precious  thinK  we  have  in  thi.s  life— waiting  for  a  quorum 
that  never  comes.  They  acquire  a  reputation  for  beinj;  undependable 
and  one  wants  to  h-^ve  nothinp  to  do  with  them. 

An  accountant  promi.ies  his  report  at  a  day  and  hour.  The  client 
calls  his  directors  to  meet  accordingly,  and  the  report  Is  not  there. 
Can  the  accountant  reasonably  comjdain  if  he  Is  afforded  no  further 
opportunity  either  to  please  or  disappoint? 

Po  not  iinderestimate  the  importance  of  dependability.  It  may 
spell  failure  if  you  do.  Rut  best  of  ;iH  be  dependable  for  depend- 
ability'!; sake,  and  not  alone  because  it  pays.  Your  self-respect  means 
much  to  you. 


FnirnesH 
to  Yoiir 
Employer 


In  the  third  place,  1  would  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  bein,';  fair  and  just  in  the  service  you 
;;ive  to  your  employer.  I  feel  sure  that  you  all  appre- 
ciate how  much  it  will  mean  to  you  in  your  future 
career  to  be  known  as  one  who  will  hold  the  scales  of  justice  evenly 
balarcfd.  If  you  attach  any  importance  to  your  ability  and  disposi- 
tion to  t'X'rcisp  ♦'^e  judicial  faculty  In  the  years  that  are  to  come.  It 
Is  not  ton  e.Tilv  to  be-'in  and  lonsider  the  opportunitier;  you  have  now 
for  the  development  of  it,  and  how  opportunities  neglected  In  your 
student  period  mr.y  prejudicially  affect  your  judgment  later  on.  There 
is  a  proverb  that  aptly  expresses  the  idea  -  ".\s  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree  is  inclined."  So  also  as  you  exercise  your  judgment  in  all  the 
little  things  betwpfn  yourself  and  your  employer,  your  employer's 
clients,  your  friends  and  associates  and  even  in  your  home  life,  must 
the  influence  of  that  judicial  faculty  or  the  lack  of  it  react  vitally  upon 
you  as  time  goes  by.  To-day  you  will  have  to  decide  very  trifling  Issues, 
or  what  may  ;■  |iear  so  to  you;  some  day  large  problems,  and  important 
divei-gences  of  o;i  .:ion  or  constructions  of  fact  will  claim  your  atten- 
tion. By  your  proven  capacity  in  small  things  will  you  be  esteemed 
capable  of  big  things. 

What  are  your  opportunities  to-day  for  development  along  this  line? 
You  enter  an  office  as  a  student.  You  are  Informed  that  business  hours 
are  from  !)  to  6  or  S  to  5  as  the  case  may  be.  Your  salary  is  to  be  so 
much  per  week  or  month.  Thus  a  transaction  takes  place  calling  for 
the  sale  of  a  commodity  for  a  definite  price.  If  instead  of  so  many 
hours  of  time  your  contract  was  to  deliver  so  many  loaves  of  bread, 
you  would  be  able  very  readily  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the 
issue  as  to  whether  the  delivery  of  18  loaves  would  be  a  satisfactory 
discharge  of  the  obligation  to  deliver  20  loaves.  I  have  been  young 
myself  and  there  was  a  time  when  my  capacity  for  passing  judgment 
upon  my  own  lapses  or  failures  to  give  full  tally  in  the  matter  of  my 
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tiiiip  was  not   well  duveldpetl,   po  that   when   I   offer  these   reiiiarks   to 
yoj  for  your  benefit,  I  do  so  out  of  my  own  exiierlenop. 

Yet  somehow  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minute.-t  in  the  morning  or  half 
hotir  at  noon  or  at  nl^ht  did  not  seem  surh  a  serious  matter  as  short 
weiRht,  we  will  say,  In  a  ton  of  coal.  But  after  all  It  is  your  judgment 
in  the  little  things  that  will  determine  your  capacity  for  exercisiii:;  an 
impartial  judgment  In  the  larger  affairs  of  life,  and  if  you  would  do 
yourself  full  justice  you  must  learn  to  look  upon  those  pilfered  half 
hours  as  so  much  pilfered  money. 

^itiht  Another  question  bearing  upon  the  same  point  to  which 

Work   by     ^°"  ''"^''   ''°"'"'   '"  ^''^"^  serious  thought   is  the  extent  to 


StiidentN 


which  you  may  undertake  night  work  on  your  own  ac- 
count, and  still  do  justice  to  yoi^r  emiiloyer's  business. 
Personally  I  thirl-  a  student  has  un<ler*;'ktn  unite  enough  when  he 
has  faithlully  performed  thi  allotted  days  work  and  devoted  an  hour 
or  two  at  most  to  study.  An  exceptional  man  may  do  all  this  and  tin- 
dertake  other  tasks,  withiut  s'>(  iiiin^'  to  impair  the  nualily  of  his  day's 
v'ork,  and  many  may  for  a  tiiee  at  any  rate  maintain  the  pace.  Kthical 
r'tlection,  however,  should  lead  you  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
whether  you  think  you  can  or  cannot  stand  the  strain  the  matter  is 
one  to  be  determined  with  your  employer's  assistance,  and  no'  without 
it. 

A  "  Sqiiaro  '"  thus  directing  your  attention  to  your  duty  to  your 
Deal  "  tft         employer,   I   am   not   unmindful,   as  an  employer,  that 

Yf 1 there  is  the  need  often   for  the  eiiii  loyer  to  cultivate 

^..niployeeg  ^,,,,  i^^i^^  (,f  ethical  reflection  In  this  regard  and 
especially  in  the  application  it  may  have  to  his  attitude  towards  his 
l)ookkeeper  or  audit  clerk.  How  often  do  we  find  the  office  staff 
at  work  long  after  the  factory  has  shut  down  for  the  day.  No  gong 
rings  or  whistle  blows  for  the  unfortunate  accountant,  who  has  not 
linished  his  i)ostings  or  found  his  Trial  nalance,  and  se'dom  is  the 
courtesy  of  appreciatior ,  and  even  less  the  simple  justice  of  addi- 
tional pay  accorded  lo  him  for  his  overtime  spent  in  the  employer's 
service.  I  am  no)  addres^ung  e-r.ployers  this  evening,  btit  if  I  were,  I 
would  remind  them  that  the  very  best  gtmrantee  of  ediciency  In  an 
employee  Is  obtained  by  giving  to  that  employee  a  perfectly  square 
deal — not  under  compulsion,  but  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  might  multiply  instances,  but  the  moral  is,  1  think,  plain.  No 
circumstance  In  your  career  is  so  trilling  in  Its  importance  that  you  can 
afford  to  Ignore  the  Ethical  considerations  involved. 

Attitude  Fourthly,  cultivate  a  courteous  and  diplomatic  demeanor 
Tn^vHrflta      ^^*'"  >'ou  '"'*'  about  your  employer's  business  and  at  all 


Clients 


other  times.  Upon  this  point  we  shall  perhaps  discover 
that  some  differences  of  opinion  exist.  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  a  business  man  tiiat  the  auditor  is  effiLicr;!  just  in  the  ratio  of 
his  unpopularity.     Another  remarks  that  the  auditor  ought  to  be  the 
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whl,n  he  l.lbo...  and  I  pr.f.r  ,o  ...  ^ui.Jod  by  n,y  own  exper.enco  an.i 
JudKiiient  and  that  of  ii.y  fellow  accountants. 

The  hon.ely  savin,  that  ".nolasse^  Koes  further  than  vinegar"  aptly 
adjt  St"  self  to  the  attitude  that  an  accountant  ou.ht  'o  -"'-;•«,'; 
UnU  The  honest  n,an  never  need  fear  the  auditor,  ''"^  '^  '«  ^^  « 
TZ.  never  does  The  auditor  at  the  outset  presun>es  the  honesty 
Of  ho;e  w  1  whon.  he  ha«  to  deal  and  invites  their  -""'l--,-^'^^ 
IZatio.      >Ce  -n  ve.  ^o.,  .Usco..  --- J^ ^^  ^^^  L^ 

:;;^th:r:;e^." ."    -;"  ircan  he.  he  .rved  hy  stoppm.  the 
now  of  molasses  and  openinK  up  the  vlneRar  tap. 

you  misKiv.ng.     I  nt.l  t»   '   '^'^^  .^^^^^^^^  indicating  the 

rJuUty    knowledge.      Au   open    mind,    persistently    assuming    that    . 

3.  du.  i..«..  «»U,„,™.  .M  ....re...  "'  »'"  "»»""'"  »"  "" 

client. 

I  have  not  thus  far  touched  upon  those  questions 
which  concern  the  practising  accountant  in   par- 
ticular,  as  for  instance-  whether  an   accountant 
,^^»_^^         muy  solicit  the  business  of  another  accountant  s 

ant  occupies  in  his  professional  prof,feas. 

I  am  less  sure  that  my  views  upon  questions  such  as  »---■"  ""^ 
.eneral  acceptance,  and  it  may  be  well  that  I  say  in  advance  that  do 
not  presume  to  in  truct  you  as  to  what  the  standard  of  your  conduct 
:t:Z:Z..  m  the  course  of  a  few  years  these  „,atters  presenc^  hem- 
"selves  as  personal  problems,  and  1  would  do  no  more  than  =tate  n.> 
Views  and  offer  you  a  few  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  >n  me. 
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Soliciting      '^■^  '"  SollcillriK  nusinesH.     It  hns  been  said  and  with 

if 
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aiiparcnt  rfason  thai  all  the  r-.ili-s  or  Kthloal  codes  have 
In  tiiis  r.'^iM  (  I  .It  lea.:t  been  tra.ned  by  Hit-  auccessful 
and  well  cstablistu'd  aicoiinlant  tor  Ills  own  benellt,  for  It  operates  to 
disc()\ira«e  ariibition  in  the  bi'Klnner  and  pniteits  the  class  that  least 
needs  It. 

'I'hiTe  Is  nothing  wronn  i;i  solicitlnf:  business,  especially  In  a  youni? 
accountant  seekInK  to  win  a  place  for  hinuelf  and  conscious  of  hU 
abilily  to  serve  a  client  well  If  he  can  Kel  one.  If  I  had  any  encour- 
a^iMHent  to  believe  that  my  advice  would  be  accepted  I  would  s:'y  to 
flic  well  established,  comfortable  priaillioners  'do  slowly  now,  be 
conieni,  you  have  enonRli,  >;ive  the  youn;;  man  a  chance"  and,  to  the 
yoiuiKer  man,  I  would  say,  "You  have  your  chiuice,  do  not  abuse  it  by 
endeavorine  to  disturb  an  existing;  coiilidential  relationship  between  an 
accountant  and  his  client." 

Seek  your  work  where  others  have  not  established  a  confidential 
relationship.  It  will  be  easier  to  develop  business  that  way  than  by 
Invading  some  one  else's  field.  So  in  course  of  time  when  you  have  a 
comfortable  list  of  appreciative  clients,  you  will  realize  that  you  have 
done  to  others  what  you  now  would  they  .■~!ioultl  do  to  you.  The  Colden 
Uule,  no  more,  no  less.  And  you  will  now  recall  that  when  you  were 
struKKlins  alouK  against  adversity,  you  contemi)lated  the  big  fellow  and 
said,  "If  I  had  half  the  business  he  has,  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied." 
Now  you  have  your  wish — be  satisfied  and  give  the  young  man  coining 
along  his  chance.     That  will  be  Kthics  in  the  loftiest  sense. 

C'littinil  "  ^^^  '"'*'"  *"*''^  °'  *'*'''  ''"'*'  "'*"  •^''^  '^  gives  the 
II    I  young  man  no  chance  If  a  tariff  of  fee.s  applies  alike  to 

the  established  accountant  and  to  the  beginner.     I  have 

always  opposed  tariffs,  and  our  Institute  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  left  its 
memuers  to  act  in  this  respect,  as  their  necessity,  plus  good  judgment, 
will  dictate.  This  much  1  will  observe- -that  a  young  accountant  may 
be  depended  upon  to  get  the  best  compensation  possible  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  he  need  never  be  ashamed  because  he  "oniDiands  a  lower  rate 
than  men  his  senior  in  experience  nrd  reputation.  Hut  the  well  estab- 
lished accountant  ni;.y  well  blush  if  lie  secu'cs  bii,-iii''ss  by  under- 
quoting the  young  man,  it  Is  one  of  those  achit-vemv^nts  which  spell 
"defeat"  rather  than  "succe«is." 


rl 


The  fundaiiienlal  objc(  iion  to  cutting  rates  and  competing  for  busi- 
ness on  a  price  basis,  is  that  the  client  has  to  trust  to  the  accountant's 
honor  to  do  bis  duly,  he  cannot  check  him  up  as  if  he  were  contracting 
to  deliver  say  bread  or  coal,  and  reject  the  goods  if  not  up  to  sample. 
An  accountant  who  obtains  business  In  the  competitive  way  is  not 
always  proof  against  the  temptation  to  make  up  for  it  by  delivering 
goods  of  inferior  quality,  and  if  such  promptings  obtain  a  foothold, 
deterioration  ensues,  the  capacity  for  Ethical  reflection  dimicishes  and 
finally  disappears.  The  first  concern  of  the  Chartered  Accountant  who 
takes  a  proper  pride  in  his  profession,  will  always  be  that  he  give  ade- 
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„ual..  H..rvlc.-  for  his  ,o„ip.'nHali..n.     IJaNln,:  .l..inoi>.lnil.-(l  hln  .,,.allt> 
l,o  n.uy  fairly  m.'pU  a.l..uuute  oo,ni...nsa.i..t.  for  th  ■  s-rMc  r.-n.l.T.Ml.  a.ul 

It  Is  .lue  to  th..  vast  .najorlly  of  l.usn  ..ss  : t  .  say  of  Ih^,,,  that  th.y 

„rM  not  slow  to  rerouMi/...  MMTliorioMs  s.tvI....  You  n.ust  .Um-1.1..  IhM 
question  for  yourM.U,  !.ut  .lo  ..oi  -aM  1"  <!'.■  -ffort  to  nu.ln.aln  your 
si'll-rfsiifcl  and  your  Idt'als. 

I  an,  unal.lM  lo  dl^-ovrr  a;iy  Kiiii.al  ground  for  ohj.-f- 
AdveHJHinit,!,,,,  ,„  advi-rtlMnK  ann.  up.t.|ii..Mts  nnU-ss  by  udv.-r- 
f.inK  i«  ."..ant  Invidious  ronMurlson.  I  know  a.'- nuntunts  who  rtis- 
counlenan.e  pr«f..sslonal  .ards  In  puldi.ations.  notwithstan.ll..K  the 
hnporsonal  .hararUT  of  ih-  announ...,,,,...!.  Th..y  hownor  will  d..l..nd 
,l,eir  partn-rship  or  dissolution  or  r  .n.oval  or  n-w  olll...-  „nnoun.Hn...nts 
addr-ssed  personally  to  anoth.-r's  .■ll..nt  on  th..  ground  that  It  Is  •'no 
wors.^."  The  niental  pro.-ess.'s  that  lead  to  su.h  .onoluBlons  are  hlhlc- 
nlly  considered,  past  undevstandinp. 

It  seems  to  me  meritorious-  to  say  the  l..ast  that  there  should  be 
general  recoKultion  by  Chartered  A.^.^ountants  that  their  profes«lon  Is 
a  publi..  need,  and  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  It.  Our 
standard  book  of  reference  on  Klhks  tells  us  that  "NeUher  do  n>en  iRht 
a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel  but  on  a  candlestick,  and  it  Klveth 
liRht  to  all  that  are  in  the  house."  A  tailor's  announcement  Is  not  for 
you  if  you  have  all  the  clothes  you  need,  but  ior  the  .nan  who  does  need 
clothes  So  >oar  card  in  the  newspaper  is  not  for  the  man  or  conipany 
who  has  an  auditor,  but  for  the  man  or  the  company  that  needs  one. 
To  put  it  another  way.  the  "candle"  is  for  the  bene.U  of  those  who 
need  light.  This  difTerentiatlon  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  person- 
ally addressed  information. 

•ju"    IJ"     A  An  a.countant'a  attitude  towards  another 

""'^•'"'i'-g  in    .1   r,,uit    should   always  be   in   the    first 

AlHlther  Accouiltunt  j„slance-  the  presumption  that  the  fault 
in  II  Fault  i^  „nly  appun-nt  and  capable  of  explana- 

tion When  th;.t  presu.nption  fails  there  is  still  the  duty  of  presuming 
innocence  of  inu-i.t  lo  n;is.tate  or  mislead.  If  the  fault  appears  to  be 
deliberate  or  int..ntional  there  is  not  only  no  obligation  to  shield  the 
offender  but  ther.'  rests  upon  every  decent  practitioner  the  major 
obligation  to  the  profession  and  the  public  to  punish  him.  In  the  issue 
between  the  dishonest  man  and  honest  men  whether  they  be  the 
public  or  the  members  of  his  guild  the  decision  must  ever  be  for 
righteousness  and  fair  dealing.  There  is  no  place  in  our  ranks  for  evil- 
doers. 

I  believe  that  this  is  tlie  cours-  that  will  commend  itself  to  right 
•hinking  men.  notwithstanding  that  circumstances  sometimes  arise  when 
iccountanls  are  expected  by  hasty  and  intemperate  clients  to  presume 
mother's  guilt  without  adequate  proof.  We  must  be  British  in  our 
•onceptlon  of  fair  play,  and  we  must  consider  what  sort  of  treatment 
.^.g  ^-onirt  expect  from  others  if  placed  upon  our  own  defence,  and  It  is 
rarely  that  a  client  will  fail  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  fair  play. 
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Joint  Where  arcoiinlanlfi  hiivf  t)ii>liu'Hii  to  Irnnsiict  unil«r  a 

Joint  niipolntiiit-nt,  slmidc  «'ourt»'ity  demand!*  ihal 
nHllh<>r  will  proo't-d  wllhont  lh«  otlu>r  or  without  the 
othrr'H  knowIedKP  and  ronoent.  A  frank  riM-oKiiltlon  of  thiH  obllc.illoii 
inakpR  for  mutual  nspert  and  ronlldenrc,  and  fallurn  to  obHprv«  sui-h 
amcnitlpH  Ih  hound  to  <'nt;fndt'r  susplclun  of  the  other's  motlven,  whirh 
mlKht  b<)  that  of  Intrtatlatlntr  hlmm'lf  willi  flit>  illent  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

There  Is  nothlnK  Inherently  wroni;  about  making  Independent  Inven- 
tlKation,  indeed  there  are  clri'uinstunces  wnen  thJH  ir*  desirable,  anif  the 
probable  end  sought  by  the  appointment  Jointly  of  acroiintants  Is  that 
what  may  ewcape  one  will  be  seen  by  the  other,  and  thUK  a  dlstinrt 
advantage  may  be  obtained. 

Whether  arcountants  act  together  or  Individunlly  however,  there 
should  be  always  romplete  candour  and  frankness  between  them  as  to 
appointments  to  be  made,  methods  of  procedure,  and  mutual  disclosure 
and  discussion  of  llndlnKs,  and  If  possible  substantial  asreement  as  to 
the  conclusions  and  report.  Otherwise  the  client's  confidence  In  one  or 
the  other  becomes  Impaired,  and  he  may  even  find  It  necessary  to  look 
for  an  umpi.e,  or  beinR  a  layman  decide  for  himself.  In  either  event 
confidence  disappears  and  only  the  accountant  suffers 

When  the  case  Is  that  of  accountants  advocan  ipposing  views, 
the  same  complete  frnnknes-  upon  questions  of  fact  ust  lead  to  sub- 
stantial aRreement,  even  though  they  differ  in  the  deductions  from  those 
facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  accountants  contending  for  opposing  Inter- 
ests commit  an  Kthlcal  offence  if  they  fail  to  dis. '.ose  In  Kood  faith  each 
to  the  other,  the  full  .set  of  facts,  some  of  which  may  have  escaped  the 
other's  notice,  upon  which  their  conclusions  are  to  be  based. 

Nothing  need  be  obscured,  accounts  are  an  exact  science  like  mathe- 
matics not  a  field  of  inexact  speculation  like  medical  diagnosis.  The 
absence  of  complete  data  may  of  course  lead  to  some  diverse  con- 
clusions as  to  facts,  but  In  such  a  case  the  data  lacking  comes  wltnin 
the  realm  of  deduction  and  not  of  fact.  An  accountant  ought  not  to 
seek  an  advantage  for  his  client  to  which  he  believes  that  client  is  not 
fairly  entitled,  if  he  does — he  undergoes  deterioration,  loses  his  self- 
respect,  impairs  his  capacity  for  Kthical  reflection. 


Act  of 

Incorporation  of 
Ontario  InNtitute 


Membership  In  The  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario  presumes  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  as  well  as  a  high  stand- 
ard of  technical  attainments.  The  Act  of 
reads  .-is  follows: 


Incorporation,  section   1 

4.  The  objects  of  the  Institute  shall  be  to  prorsote  and  increase 
the  knowledge,  skill  and  proliciency  of  its  members  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  business  or  profession  of  an  accountant,  and  to  that 
end  to  establish  classes,  lectures  and  examinations,  and  to  prescribe 
siich  tests  of  coinpetenry,  fitness  and  uioral  eharactur  as  may  be 
thought  expedient  to  qualify  for  admission  to  membership. 
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mined  by  th.-  Council  of  the  InHtUule. 

„      .  ,     1„  ,.urH„unr..  „f  th.-lr  authority  th.  l-otm-ll  ha.  paHH.d 

Oj^ii^^^^^         llvla*    (1)    r..,u1,lnK  th.-  ap„ll.ant  for  .n..Mh..r.h  p 

lllHtitntO  „,   ,„    „,„   ,„ort    tnornl    .■hara.f.r    »n,l    habits       Ample 

-:=,::  ;:;;;^^;rr,;;:r':f:^;.^:^r£rr 

1,0  th^  word  of  a  Chart.  r..d  Anountant  and  r.othlnK  n.ore. 

ny.,aw«   nun,b.r.d    6    a  .d    7    Involve   .onsld-Tatl.,--   of   an    K.hlc.l 
nature.     Uy-law  6  reads; 

r.     M,..ub..rH  prartlslnK  In  partnership  with  person,  who  are  not 

n,e,   bet^s  shall  no,   porn,.,   the  partnership  or  «rm   to  be  doscrU.ed 

s   'ohartond  Accountants."     Any  person  na.nod  In  oonnectlon  w  th 

::..„  rar,n..rsb.p  by  advortlso.nont   or  otherwise  shall  be  doe.ned  a 

partner  for  the  purpose  of  this  by-law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  by-laws  were  suKKeHted  by  con- 
cretllnTtanc^s  wherein  n.e.uber.  had  shown  the  disposition  to  pU.e 
self-interest  above  self-respect.  I.  is  not  easy  to  unders  and  how  two 
nersonB  In  partnership,  one  a  .M.artored  Accountant  and  the  other  not. 
:.  honer,ly  daln.  the  plural  of  the  designation  'or  the  «nu  y-e  the 
fad  ,l,at  it  has  been  claln.od  indicates  that  beins  a  (  bar  ered  At  oun 
n  does  no,  necessarily  ensure  aRains,  distorted  K.hlcal  conceptions^ 
A  so  we  have  a  by-law  to  tell  to  Chartered  Accountant,  what  ou«h, 
to  be  as  plain  to  a  Cha.tered  Accountant  as  the  nose  on  his  face. 

The  dennition  in  the  satue  by-law  of  what  constitutes  a  partnerls 
pron.pted  by  considerations  which  are  less  obvious.  It  Is  however  In- 
end  d  aB  a  delicate  ren.inder  to  Chartered  Accountants  t^-a'th^  public 
is  apt  to  M>iscons,.uo  what  co.nos  under  observation  and  that  he 
inportant  thing  about  partnership  ann- -.nce.nents  'Jj'-;  •;  ^ 
hnoresslon  they  are  likely  to  convey  to  ae  publ.c  mind  Chartered 
Aruntan.s  may  not  proceed  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly  In  maK.n. 
their  parlnership  announcon.ents,  but  n>usl  stop  to  consider  w^hat  m- 
pros..ion  is  beinp  conveyed  and  whether  that  in,pression  would  be  a  fair 
or  reasonable  impression. 

Bv-law  7  No  member  shall  onRaRo  in  any  business,  profession 
or  employment,  or  adopt  any  form  of  advertising  or  procuring  busi- 
ness which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  is  objectionable  In  a 
mem».'  'r  of  this  Institute. 

This  is  another  reminder  to  Chartered  Accountants  that  it  is  pos- 
Bible  to  lower  the  protession  in  the  public  estimation  by  ar,:=oe!a,ir.g 
their  pra-tice  'vith   pursuits  which,  though  honest  and  creditable  in 
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ItipniHi-lvi'fi,  i.r»'  IncoriHlMtcnt  witli  tli«'  «ltu«  .'SMrclHi"  of  Iholr  prurfHHlnniil 
lult-nlN  Soiii»'  o<'i'u|iutliiii'.  iirt>  ruTJ-iy  lna|i|ir(iprltttf  mcti  im  hIiop 
k.-cpjtiK,  iiiovliii,'  |i|ciur>'«,  liilrk-layinK  or  .•v»'ii  Hoiiie  of  ili.-  oiiht  i.ro 

foHiilDiiH      MN    1 lIcliiH    or   (It-ntlHlry       Thfrc    in    no    lotrjcal    ii'l.itloii    i>f 

Idf'iis  hi-twfin  ori'iipiilloiiH  micli  as  i|1"n«  iiii-l  lliat  i,(  a  piiiillc  .u  roiiiilaiil, 
and  111*'  lall»T  HiifftTn  In  llif  piilillc  fHtlmaliuM.  bfrailH*-  lit'  ha.i  Ix-iom.'  a 
"Jark  of  all  tr»(leH  atul  tlicr»>for»<  inaHl.-r  of  non«>,"  I  <|oiil»t,  howi'viT. 
If  ih.'  Coiinill  would  1).'  dlsposfd  lo  lay  do*n  any  hard  and  fiisl  ruU-  to 
reKulat«  <•».<••!(  of  this  kind 

There  are  howpvtT  <«Ttaln  orrupatinn!)  whirli  rannot  li«>  roiiit>ln«'d 
with  that  of  a  puhllc  a<'(.'oiintant  without  cxposInK  hlin  to  huhpIiIoii 
H«  may  not  roiiibln«>  an  occupation  which  i>nahl.'H  hlin  If  mo  dlspOK»'d  to 
profit  by  hl»  conlldinllal  knowledKi'  of  a  cllt-nfi)  affairs.  U«  may  not 
promotn  an  enterprise  upon  which  he  has  passed  JudKiiienl  as  an  ex- 
pert accountant.  His  connection  with  a  newspaper  as  an  aijent  will  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  Impartial  performance  of  functions  involving 
newspaper  patronaRe  such  as  estate  notices.  If  as  a  trustee  he  has  to 
dispose  of  stocks  of  merchandise,  he  should  not  stand  to  prollt  by  hav- 
InK  an  intero-  (•,  the  active  aRency  throuKh  which  the  sale  is  made — 
such  as  the  au'     ineer's  businesM. 

It  l.s  not  possible  to  suRKest  all  such  occupations.  Every  concrete 
case  coininK  before  the  Council  would  require  Individual  consideration, 
hence  the  general  wordlnK  of  the  l)y-law  which  Is  intended  to  set  us 
thInklnK.  and  sliiiiulate  Kthlcal  rellectlon.  not  alone  to  avoid  offendiMi; 
the  decencies  ourselves,  but  also  to  avoid  hrinKiiiK  reproach  upon  tlie 
profesglon. 

By-law  No.  10  brings  students  within  the  Keneral  scope.  The  same 
uniform  standard  of  conduct  Is  desirable  in  those  who  seek  professional 
standing  as  In  those  who  have  attained  to  It. 


InterpretatioiiN 
of  Byla^vH 


The  Coumil  of  the  Institute  has  tlie  power 
under  the  liylaws  to  inierpret  any  by-!a\s  in  lis 
Keneral  or  special  application  to  cases.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  some  eisht  interpretations  have  been  Riven  llius 
far,  some  of  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  <ll  russion  They 
are  as  follows: 

3.  As  t<i  KImi  .Name. 

It  Is  deemed  lo  be  objectionable  In  a  member  If,  while  publicly 
practising  his  profession  alone,  he  conveys  to  the  public  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  carrying  on  his  said  business  as  a  Chartered  Ac- 
countant in  partnership  with  another  by  using  the  words  "&  Co." 
after  his  own  name. 

4.  As  to  Corporation  for  I'rofessionnI  I'lirixwos. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  objectionable  in  a  member  if  he  permits  Uie 
fact  of  his  membersh'p  to  be  used  by  a  firm  or  corporation  employ- 
ing him  in  soliciting  professional  business,  unless  all  members  of 
the  firm  or  rnrpnratiot!  are  Chartered  .\rcn!;r,tant=  A  corpuration 
Is  held  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  professional  functions. 
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5     As  to  Molhods  of  ProciirlnK  Business. 

'     u  is  dee„,ed  to  be  objectionable  In  a  member  to  -oncnjrote. 
slonal  business  which  has  been  entrusted  to  another  metnber  of  the 

rofllon  The  conndontial  relationship  that  aUvays  exis  b  be- 
r/en  the  professional  accountant  and  his  client  may  be  terminated 
only  on  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  parties  to  such  relationship. 

ti.     Advertising. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  objectionable  in  a  member  to  solicit  buBiness 

by  advertising  other  than  by  the  simple  announcement  of  his  firm. 

buciness  and  address  in  the  form  of  a  business  card. 

,n  our  applications  for  membership,  we  have  each  of  us  undertaken 
that  we  wuf  observe  the  Act.  liy-laws  and  Rules  of  the  InstUute.  and 
Le  govern  d  thereby.  The  By-laws  and  Ilules  represent  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  men.bers,  and  of  the  men  whom  the  men.bers  have 
chosen  to  represent  them.     The  Kules  above  quoted  represent    he  crys- 

aiull    udiuent  therefore  of  the  ■"-'^'-^^'^---'L-^^^regeVc:  o 
to  which  they  ref.-r,  and  whether  here  or  there  there  is  divergence  or 
^i^ionuion  these  rules,  there  is  only  one  course  Ethically  open  to  a 
member  namely: -loyal  adhesion  and  obedience. 

The  foresoing  list  is  not  con.plete.    It  never  will  be  complete.    Other 

ale?wi  1  no  doubt  be  added  as  individual  tendencies  make  themselves 

manifest      Meanwhile  we  r,ust   think  for   ourselves  and  cultivate     he 

fl^ulty  for  Ethical  reflection,   in   circumstances  to  which  the  existing 

rules  are  inapplicable. 

DO  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  precedent,  or  seek  to  justify  an 
act  by  sayin.  that  son.eone  else  has  done  the  same  thing.  Two  wrongs 
wm  Lrmake  a  right.  Vou  can  afford  to  create  a  precedent  if  you 
are  sure  you  are  right. 

As  we  are  living  on  this  earth  but  once,  and  as  we  believe  in  a 
hereafter  let  us  not  for  any  sordid  expectation  part  with  the  priceless 
St  o  he  respect  and  esteem  of  our  little  public,  and  our  fellow 
cransmen  I  saj  the  right,  not  the  semblance  of  it.  Character  rather 
than  Reputation,  a  mind  conscious  of  rectitude. 

I  will  close  by  quoting  to  you  William  Shakespeare's  advice: 
•■To  thine  own  self  be  true  and  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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PHYSICAL    VALUES 


HE  CORRECT  DETERMINATION  OF 
PHYSICAL  VALUES  IS  THE  FOUND- 
ATION OF  A  RELIABLE  AUDIT.  THE 
BEST  AUDITORS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
APPRECIATE  THE  NECESSITY  OF 
HAVING  THE  PERMANENT  OR  FIXED  ASSETS  ES- 
TABLISHED ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AN  APPRAISAL 
AND  EMBODIED  IN  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  VALUES 
BY  THE  CANADIAN  APPRAISAL  COMPANY. 

THIS  COMPANY  IS  PREPARED  ALSO  TO  CHECK 
AND  VERIFY  INVENTORIES  OR  TO  MAKE  AN  IN- 
DEPENDENT INVENTORY  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 
GOODS  IN  PROCESS  AND  STOCK. 

THE  APPRAISAL  REPORT  CONSISTS  OF  AN  ITEM- 
IZED STATEMENT  OF  ALL  THE  UNITS  COMPRISED 
IN  A  PROPERTY  WITH  CORRECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
AND  PROVABLE  UNIT  VALUES,  IT  IS  COMPILED, 
CLASSIFIED,  SUMMARIZED  AND  INDEXED  TO  BEST 
MEET  THE  OPERATING,  ACCOUNTING,  INSUR- 
ANCE AND  FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CLIENT. 

VALUES  THROUGHOUT  ARE  BASED  UPON  THE 
PRESENT  COST  OF  REPLACEMENT  NEW  WITH 
ACTUAL  DEPRECIATIONS  IN  DETAIL  MEASURED 
BY  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY. 

The  Canadian  Appraisal  Company 

Limited 


4  HOSPITAL  STREET. 
MONTREAL. 


ROYAL  BANK  BLDC. 
TORONTO. 


J^59oriatio«of  ©ntaria 


•IHE  Chartered  Accountants  Students  Associ- 
ation of  Ontario  is  an  association  of 
accountancy  students  formed— to  quote 
the  constitution  of  the  Association—  for 
the  adv  .acement  of  the  professional 
knowledge  and  studies  of  candidates  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of 
Ontario-and  to  consider  their  joint  interests  as 
students." 

The  Association  is  strictly  co-operative.    It  is  man- 
aged by  the  students  themselves  with  the  help  of  two 
members  of  the  Institute.    All  the  Offices  are  Honor- 
ary and  all  membership  fees  are  disposed  of  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  students  the  greatest  value  for  same. 
At  present  the  Association  is  conducting  a  series 
of  lectures  on  accounting  and  allied  subjects  which 
are  held  twice  a  week  throughout  the  fall  and  winter 
season     These  lectures  are  held  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  some  of  Ontario's  most  prominent  ac- 
countants are  lectuiers.    Membership  fees  are  $15  for 
the  season,  with  special  memberships  for  Junior  Stu- 
dents ($10)  and  for  Chartered  Accountants  who  may 
wish  to  continue  their  connection  with  the  Associa- 
tion ($5)- 

Besides  the  Ontario  Association,  which  is  the 
largest,  there  are  Students  Associations  in  Vancouver, 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg  and  Montreal. 


3Dte  ftoole  ^rinttng  Companp 

^Designers  and  'Printery  of 

High-class  Commercial 

Stationery 

Booklets,  Etc. 


£3>s(c  for  our  'Representative  to  calf. 


Phone  Main  3765 

13  Adelaide  Street  East 

Toronto 


THE    Underwood    Condensed    Billing  Type- 
writer, which  you  installed  for  us,   saved  its 
cost  in  three  months.    We  consider  it  the  best 
investment  we  ever  made." 

Thif  is  the  unsolicited  statement  of  one  l»rge  manufacturing  con- 
cern.    Hundreds  of  other  firms  have  had  the  same  experience. 

The  Underwood  Biller  writes  the  invoice  and  the 
salesbook  entry  at  one  operation— there  can  be  no 
discrepancy.  The  duplicate^ntries  are  automatically 
condensed— no  waste  space  on  the  sales  sheet. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  size  of  sales  sheet.  A  series 
of  columns  beycnd  the  invoice  ruling,  provides  for  any  classifi- 
cation of  sales,  departments,  lines  of  goods,  territories,  etc. 

A  system  designed  to  meet  your  peculiar  require- 
ments must  necessarily  be  a  vital  factor.  This  service 
is  supplied  free  of  charge— included  with  the  machine. 

United  Typewriter  Company 

Lialil*a 
Underwood  Baildinft 

135  Victoria  Street,  Toronto. 
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